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Memorabilia. 


THE publication of the Westminster Abbey 

Documents is to begin, it is hoped, in the 
Mr. P. B. M. Allan, who has 
undertaken the preparation of them for the 
Press, and who, a few months ago, made 





posal to publish these documents has aroused 


New Testament — St. Botolph’s, Cambridge — | terest both here and in America, though 


more subscribers yet are required if the 
work is to go forward. The material for 


| the first volume, now ready for the press, 


Britain—Glaiston Park, Rutland — Hiitte von | 


Auspach—* Aldid ”’: 


Woman’s Christian name, | 


152—“ Black butter ”’—Liverpool Museum: Brit- | 


ish Gallery—Stammerers—Zair Family of Bir- 
mingham — ‘La Princesse de Cleves’: Biblio- 
graphy — The “Grand Monde” in Balzac’s 
novels—The Names of the Popes — Curious 
Street-names — Memorial to Edward Thomas, 
Denbigh—Two seventeenth century pamphlets, 


| recalled that 


153—-Charles Jephson William Kensington — | 


Godschall Johnson—“ Oxford” in the United 


States—Pere Louis Lallemant — Gervase and | 


peony Alard—Disraeli Quotation wanted — 
Author wanted, 154. 

REPLIES :—Cromwell’s Head, 154—Derivation of 
Surname of Mundy (Munday, etc.)—The Beau- 
mont_ Seals in the British Museum Catalogue 
— “Mogila apud Saxones”: Crome, 156 — 
Ambling—The Rev. G. W. Braikenridge—XVI 
and XVII century guns: St. Mawes Castle — 
Charles I: Narrow escape in battle—The Execu- 
tioner of Charlies I, 157—‘The Imperial Dic- 
tionary of Universal Biography ’—‘‘ Le violon 
d’Ingres ’—-Water supply of Roman London — 
Milestones: ‘Merum Anglicarum. .. Annales’ 
—“Uptake "—The Maelstrom—The Bishop of 
Hereford entertained by Jeanne de Valois, 
1327—Britain’s smallest house, 158—Three Hun- 
dred Years of Immigration into England—Lord 
Plunket and the ‘“ Popish Premier ”—Forks— 
Foreign Heraldry, 159 — Numeral Christian 
names—Strong men—Daughters of John Knox, 


THE LIBRARY :—‘L’Apparicion Maistre Jehan de 
ehun "—‘ Caius Gabriel Cibber.’ 
Booksellers’ Catalogues. 


consists of a series of early Royal Charters, 
and of more than 1,200 documents relating 
mainly to Berkshire, Essex, Lincolnshire, 
Middlesex and Warwickshire. It will 
at the time of his death, 
Canon Westlake, Custodian of the Abbey, 
was at work on this material, with a view 
to its being published, and the accomplish- 
ment of his design will form a very fitting 
memorial to him and to his devotion to the 
antiquities of the Abbey. 


Aug. 23 The Times published a delight- 


N 
| 0 ful sketch of the Seven Sisters, the fam- 


ous cliffs on the Sussex coast between Seaford 
and Beachy Head. The point of their article 
is to make known that, like the Devil’s Dyke 


| the other day, the beautiful tract of down- 


land which terminates at these cliffs is 
threatened by the speculator. The valley 
between Crowlink Point, midmost of the 
cliffs, and the ‘‘sister’’ to the east, is to 
be the centre and beginning of the scheme of 
a London syndicate, and a notice-board at 
the edge of the cliffs already announces that 


| building plots may be purchased. The cliffs 


between Brighton and Newhaven have been 
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ruined by building; and the cliffs east of 
Hastings are not all untouched: it is to be 
hoped that the Seven Sisters, as the Dyke 
was, will be rescued from peril by being 
scheduled by the Office of Works for preser- 
vation. The Society for the Preservation of 
Rural England now in process of formation, 
will, it is feared, come into activity too late 
for this emergency, which calls for immed- 
late intervention. 


FROM Milan their correspondent informs 
The Times that Father Gerardo Morin, 
in compiling a catalogue of Latin MSS. in 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan, has dis- 
covered in a Latin codex two sermons of St. 
Augustine. The codex was 
Northern Italy in the early twelfth century, 
and, after belonging to a monastery near 
Piacenza, came into the hands of Cardinal 
Federigo Borromeo. The first of the sermons 
commemorates the martyrs who fell at Massa 
Candida in 259, the second has to do with 
the life and sufferings under persecution of 
Quadratus, Bishop of Utica. The sermons 
have some historical value as throwing light 
on Quadratus. Both were preached at 
Carthage. 


[NTERESTING revelations of the power of 


plants were made by Dr. A. Ursprung, | 
of Fribourg University, in a paper read to | 


Botanists’ Congress at 
Plant cells, he 


the International 
Ithaca (N.Y.) last week. 


has proved, are the most powerful suction | 


pumps in the world —the power equalling 
sometimes as much as 500]b. to the square 
inch. Dr. L. H. Bailey, at the same Con- 
gress, pointed out that the world’s supplies 
of food, fibre and timber are furnished by 
fewer than 100 species of plants—there 
being somewhat more than 500,000 species 
of higher plants known. Some neglected 


weed, he said, might yet overthrow all cur- | 


rent agriculture. 


[HE earthquake of Sunday, Aug. 15, has | 


caused a great crack down through the 
middle of the Devil’s Chimney, a curiously 
shaped column of stone which stands as a 
landmark on Leckhampton Hill, near Chel- 
tenham. Several pieces have been dislodged 
from it and warning has been given not to 


approach too near to it. 

[* view of England’s victory last week at 
the Oval our. readers may like to have 

the reference in ‘ N. and Q.’ at which ‘‘ The 

Ashes ’’ are explained. It is from the pen 

of our old and valued correspondent, the late 

Srr WitLoucusy Maycocx at 12 S. viii. 135. 


written in | 


[‘ the Report of the Virginia Historical 

Society which appears in the Virginia 
Magazine for last July there is note of 
some interesting gifts recently received, 
One is a mask—pronounced by a European 
expert to be a life-mask—of General Lee, 
taken by the sculptor Clark Mills, and for 
some time suppcsed to be a death-mask. It 
had passed into the hands of the donor, 
Mr. C. Powell Minnigerode, Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Art, Washington, from the late Fred- 
erick McGuire. Another is the school 
account-book of Donald Robertson, famous 
master of a preparatory school in King and 
Queen County, the only record of the kind 
for its time (1764-1771) in Colonial Vir- 
‘ginia, and now in course of publication in 
the Magazine. Yet another is a valuable 
collection of type-written copies of letters 
(1727-1751) of Governor Gooch, and Presi- 
dents Blair, Lee and Burwell—which will in 
due course appear in the Magazine. 


A correspondent in Portland, Oregon, has 
been good enough to send us a photo- 
graph of the grave of our greatly valued and 
much regretted correspondent Ricuarp Hor- 
woop THORNTON. On a granite pedestal is a 
massive square block—apparently of dark- 
coloured polished marble—on which is the 
inscription :— 
Ricuarp Hopwoop THORNTON, LL.D, 
1845 — 1924 oe 
Dean of University of Oregon Law School, 
A memorial of friends in appreciation of 
his sterling character. 
Requiescat in pace. 
A correspondent writes to the Scotsman 
recalling the fact that this year is the 
centenary of the ‘‘drouthy summer.” It 
made such a mark on people’s minds that 
‘‘in the drouthy summer ”’ became by-word 
and date. There was no rain for ghree 
months and the corn was so short that it 
had to be hand pulled. 


|NEXT November Messrs. Hampton will 

sell a very notable collection of pictures, 
| the property of the late Lord Michelham. 
| These include Romney’s ‘ Anne Lady de la 
Pole,’ the beautiful portrait which, after 
| lying perdu in a country house for about a 
| century and a quarter, was sold at Christie’s 
|in 1913 for 39,400 guineas—the “‘ record” 
| price of that day. Two other Romney’s in the 
collection are ‘ Lady Forbes’ and a portrait 
of Lady Hamilton as ‘‘ the Ambassadress.” 
Here are also two splendid Hoppners: ‘Lady 
Louisa Manners’ and ‘ Hebe,’ a portrait 0 
Mrs. Jerningham (Lady Stafford). 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


TEXTUAL NOTES ON SOME PASSAGES 
IN ‘HAMLET.’ 
(See ante, pp. 75, 93.) 


IV. 
1V. v. 161-170 (Camsripee Text.) 


Oph. [Sings.] 7 
They bore him barefaced on the bier; 161. 
Hey non nonny, nonny, hey nonny: 
And in his grave rain’d many a tear,— 
Fare you well, my dove! 


Laer, : 
Hadst thou thy wits, . . . move thus. 


Oph. [Sings.] 
You must sing down a-down, 
An you call him a-down-a. 

0, how the wheel becomes it! 


167. | 
168. | 
It is the 


false | 
Steward, that stole his master’s daughter, 170 | 


The arrangement of lines 167 and 168 in | 
almost every edition leaves much to =~ 
desired, the Cambridge text being perhaps | 
less unsatisfactory than any other. That | 
text prints the first three lines of Ophelia’s | 
song in smaller type, which corresponds to | 
the italics of many editions. ‘‘ Fare you | 
well, my dove!’ is in ordinary type, and | 
rightly. This might be taken as referring | 
to her dead father, but more probably it is 
addressed to Laertes, whom, apparently, she | 
notices for the first time, only to bid him | 
farewell. The speech of Laertes which fol- | 
lows would seem to support this interpreta- | 
tion. However, Ophelia’s next lines (167 
and 168)—the continuation of her song and | 
speech—-would seem to be generally mis- | 
understood and by consequence wrongly 
printed in every edition from the second 
Quarto onwards. In that Quarto it is | 


printed in three lines :— | 


Oph. | 
You must sing a downe a downe, | 
And you call him a downe a. O how the | 

whee] becomes it. : te 
It is the false Steward that stole his Mais- | 
ter’s daughter ; | 





and as prose in three lines in the Folio; | 
there being nothing therein to show that | 
any part was intended as part of her song. | 
Now, as printed in the Cambridge text, | 
the arrangement leaves lines 167 and 168 
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| “an you call him 
separated in point of construction in some 


QUERIES. 147 


quite meaningless; but the following slight 
transposition restores them to sense and full 


| effect :— 


Oph, 
You must sing—an you call him— 
[Sings 
oe a-down, a-down-a. 

Surely the true interpretation is that 
Ophelia urges her hearers, if they recall her 
dead father to memory, to accompany her 
and complete the stanza which she has left 


| incomplete on observing Laertes; and the 


simple transposition of the words ‘‘ an you 


call him” to follow ‘‘you must sing” 
effectually clears the passage of all obscurity. 
This is by no means the only occasion on 
which Qq and F. printers have “got 
mixed ’’; but even this transposition is not 
absolutely essential if these latter words 
”’ are treated as prose and 


typographical fashion from the true conclud- 
ing line of the stanza, viz.: ‘‘ Down a-down, 
a-down-a.”’ 

In fact, it would be preferable to distin- 
guish the words of Ophelia’s song by print- 
ing them in italics, and to print the whole 
as follows :— 

Oph. [sings.] 
They bore him barefaced on the bier; 161 
Hey non nonny, nonny, hey nonny: 
And in his grave rain’d many a tear,— 
Fare you well, my dove! 


Laer. 
Hadst thou thy wits, and didst persuade 
revenge, 165 
It could not move thus. 
Oph 


You must sing, an you call him, 
[Sings] Down a-down, a-down-a. 

O, how the wheel becomes it! It is the false 

steward, that stole his master’s daughter. 170 

The word ‘‘call’’ has here the meaning 
of ‘‘ recall,’’ as we find it in such passages 
as Sonnet iii.: ‘‘She in thee... Calls 
back the lovely April in her prime’’; 1, 
Henry VI.’ IV. vii. 81: ‘‘O that I could 


| but call these dead to life,’’ etc. 


With regard to Ophelia’s interjection 


i ‘*O how the wheel becomes it,’’ Malone was 


undoubtedly right in thinking that the ref- 
erence is to a song accompanied by the musi- 
cal hum of the spinning-wheel; but the 


| problem of the ‘‘ false steward”’ is a diffi- 


cult one. I have thought, without however 
being able to bring forward any absolute 


| proof, that Shakespeare here may purposely 


make Ophelia refer to or confuse more old 
ballads than one, e.g., ‘The Lord of Lorne 
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and the false Steward’ (see ‘ Shakespeare’s 
England,’ vol. ii., p. 528); ‘Sir Aldingar’ ; 
and the ancient ballad of ‘ Glasgerion,’ 
which may be found in Percy’s ‘ Reliques 
of Ancient English Poetry.’ 
Vv: 
V. ii. 42. 
As Peace should still 
weare 

And stand a Comma ’tweene their amities, 

With reference to this vexed word 
‘“comma,”’ Theobald thought that it should 
be read either ‘“‘no comma, i.e., as no bar 
should stand between their friendships; or, 
and stand a comma ’tween their enmities, 
i.e., as peace should intervene and prevent 
enmities.’’ ‘‘ Peace,’’? said Warburton, in 
somewhat quaint language, ‘‘is here 
properly and finely personalized as the God- 
dess of good league and friendship; and 
very classically dress’d out. Ovid says 
[‘ Fasti,’ i. 704] 

Pax Cererem nutrit, Pacis alumna Ceres; 
and Tibullus [i. 10, 67] 

At nobis, Pax alma! veni, spicamque teneto. 


Warburton might also have quoted other 
appropriate passages, such as Tibullus, I. 
i. 15, 

Flava Ceres, tibi sit nostro de rure Corona 

Spicea; 
and Ovid, ‘ Am,’ iii. 10, 3, 

Flava _ Ceres, tenuis 
capillos, 

“But placing her as a Comma,” he goes 
on to say, between the amities of two king- 
doms makes her rather stand like a cypher.” 
So far we may agree with Warburton; but 
he then proceeds to suggest as an emenda- 
tion commere, i.e., a guarantee, a common 
mother, which apparently Theobald adopted 
and Johnson cavils at; the latter aptly 
remarking “‘ that. the word ‘commere’ is 
French will not be denied, but when or where 
was it English?’’ Hanmer conjectured 
cement ; and other idle (not to say, stupid) 
suggestions may found in the textual 
notes to the Cambridge Shakespeare. 

Johnson thought the phrase ‘‘ not incap- 
able of explanation.” 

The comma (he says) is the note of connec- 
tion and continuity of sentences, the Period is 


her wheaten Garland 


spicis vredimita 


the note of abruption and disjunction. Shake- | 
speare had it perhaps in his mind to write | 
that unless England complied with the man- | 


date, war should put a period to their amity; 
he altered his mode of diction and thought 
in an opposite sense he might put that Peace 
should stand a Comma between their amities. 
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Johnson’s view seems to be adopted by 
the Clarendon Press editors, who remark 
that ‘‘ Comma’ is here used as opposed to 
“period ’’ or full stop, and in this view a 
mark of connection, not division. 

Dowden, the most recent editor of ‘ Ham- 
let,’ in the Arden Edition (1899) thinks that 


no emendation is required. The obscurity 
has arisen through forgetting the earlier mean. 
ing of Comma, a phrase or group of words 
forming a short member of a sentence or 
period. The New English Dictionary, which 
gives several exampies, so explains Comma in 
the only other instance in which it is used 
by Shakespeare, viz., Timon, I. i. 48, ‘* No 
levelled malice Infects one comma _ in the 
course I hold.”” Here amity begins and amity 
ends the period, and peace stands between like 
a dependent clause. 


In my opinion, these explanations, from 
Warburton’s onwards, show a total miscon- 
ception of Shakespeare’s meaning. The word 
‘“comma ”’ in the sense of a group of words 
forming a short member of a sentence or 
period, may be quite suitable to the 
‘* poesy’ of the poet in ‘ Timon’; with that 
meaning it is just as unsuitable to the pas- 
sage in ‘Hamlet.’ I believe Shakespeare’s 
word was not ‘‘comma”’ but comer, or, as 
he would write it, commer; just as we find 
it in the Folio spelling commer in ‘ Mer- 
Ven.’ II. i. 201, when Portia, addressing 
the Prince of Morocco says 

But if my father had not fcanted me, ... 

Yourselfe (renowned Prince) than ftood as 

faire 

As any commer I have look’d on yet 

For my affection; 
and just as we find it in ‘ Troilus,’ III. iii. 
168. (Folio, p. 585) 

For time is like a fafhionable Hoste, 

That flightly fhakes his parting Guest by 

th’ hand; 

And with his armes out-ftretcht, as he would 


__ flye, 
Graspes in the commer: 


Hence Shakespeare’s meaning is simply 
that Peace with her crown of wheaten ears 


| (redimita corona spicea), indicating the pros- 
| perity resulting from her presence, should 


come and take her stand between England 


| and Denmark so as to cement their friend- 
_ ship. 


Is a ‘‘commer ”’ between any more diffi- 
cult to apprehend than a ‘‘ go” between? 
I trow not. The significance of ‘ stood” 


and ‘‘commer”’ in the ‘ Mer.-Ven.’ passage 
is too strong to be ignored; and even the 
veni of Tibullus is significant; not that 1 
| suggest for a moment that Shakespeare had 
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either read or troubled about Tibullus. The 
usage would be common enough with all 
poets. 

The word ‘‘ comer ’’ dates from the four- 
teenth century, and is derived from the Old 
English (or Saxon) form cuma, with its sig- 
nificant termination in -a; and the word 
never quite died out of the language, though 
“its range,’’ as Earle in his ‘ Philology of 
the English Tongue’ remarks, ‘‘ was much 
narrowed by our adoption of the French 
stranger.”’ The word is found in Tyndale’s 
version, Mark, vi. 31, ‘‘ There were many 
commers and goers”’?; in Grafton’s Chroni- 
cle, II. 380, ‘“‘The King... kept open 
household for all honest commers’’; in 
Spenser, ‘F.Q.,’ I. viii. 3, “‘To answere 

.commers all’’?; and in the A.V., 
Hebrews x. 1; in the above mentioned pas- 
sages in ‘ Mer. Ven.’ and ‘Troilus’; and 
finally, as I maintain, in this passage in 
‘Hamlet.’ 

Henry CuUNINGHAM. 


SUFFOLK CHURCHYARD INSCRIP- 
TIONS RELATING TO OTHER 
COUNTIES AND COUNTRIES. 


See cl. 222, 256, 313, 421, and ante, 8, 76.) 


( 
(B) Scornanp, IRELAND, Waters, IsLE oF 
Man, CHANNEL ISLANDs. 


(i) SCOTLAND. 


131. (Stanton All Saints.) Lucy Cors- 
big 27 Jan. 1808 aged 47; Mrs. Eliz. Apam 
wid. of Rev. Will. A. of Culross, N. Britain, 
d. in this par. 27 Jan. 1814 aged 89. 


132. (Acton.) Eliz. P. BrarTuwaltr 
da. of late Dan. B. esq., F.R.S., F.A.S., and 
F.R.S. Edinburgh, formerly Comptroller 
of the Foreign Post Office, London, 1 Jan. 
1826 aged 57. 

(i) IRELAND. 

133. (Fornham S. Martin.) Rev. Edw. 
Ricuarpson, M.A., rector of Kilmeogue and 
Rathernon in Ireland, Ap. 1809, aged 79. 
134. (Horringer.) Ben. Hanns _ late 
Capt. of the Leicestershire Militia 8 Ap. 
1813 aged 54 bur. at Enniscorthy in Ireland. 
Mary H. wid. of Ben. H., late Capt. in the 








Leicestershire Militia, second da. of oO. | 


Movie esq. late of Harleston co. Norf. 3 
Nov. 1820 aged 63. 


(iii) WALES. 


135.  (Poslingford.) Rev. Cha. Anson 
TispaLt, b. in co. York, for 20 y. a skilled 
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| exponent of Greek and Latin at the Gram- 
mar School at Wrerham, co. Denbigh, and 
Oswestry, Shropshire, d. at Clare 1811 aged 
, 78. 

136. (Hawstead.) Lucy w. of Geo. 
HarpDINGE esq. one of H.M. Judges for the 
Principality of Wales d. at Hawstead House 
35 Nov. 1820 aged 65. 

137. (Wickham Market.) . Cordelia 
Deere eldest da. of Will. Satmon esq. M.D. 
of Penllyne Court, Glamorganshire, d. at 
Framlingham 7 Sep. 1836 aged 16. [This 
now runs: Cordelia Deere d. at Framlingham 
7 Sep. 1836 aged 16; Will. Reynold Deere 
barrister at law d. at Brighton 26 Nov. 1858 
aged 41—-children of Will. Salmon esq. and 
Hester his w. of Penllyne Court, Glamorgan- 
shire. Tho. Deere Salmon second s. of Will. 
and Hester Deere Salmon of Penllyne Court, 
Glamorganshire, b. 9 Mar. 1819 d. 20 Feb. 
1892. ] 

(iv) ISLE OF MAN. 

138. (Lazfield.) Ben. Puttpor late of 
_this par. 12 May 1804 aged 38; Lydia P. his 
| w. 14 Jan. 1794 aged 29—erected by their 
's. Rev. B. Philpot, Vicar General of the 
Isle of Man. 

-(v) CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
| 139. (Aspall.) John CHEVALLIER gent. 
‘late of Mickfield in this co. 1 Oct. 1828 aged 
'77; Susan SHULVER w. of James S. 19 Dec. 
1833 aged 86. (Darby’s note of 1841.—First 
_cousin of the late Chevalliers. She was 
| engaged in the fight at S. Heliers in Jersey 
| when Maj. Peirson was killed at the invasion 
of the French.) 

(C) OrHer European CouNTRIES. 
(i) DENMARK. 


140. (Leiston.) Christian Maria THom- 
son aged 21 w. of Cha. Louis T. esq., a 
| native of COPENHAGEN, going whence to the 
| W. Indies was wrecked at Sizewell 10 Jan. 
| 1803. 
| 141. (Lowestoft. ) Rich. Powrss of 
| London merchant a native of this town 28 
| Dec. 1807 aged 44; Mr. John DistTer late 
lof Elsingoer in the kingdom of Denmark 
| uncle to before-named Rich. P. 23 July 1804 
| aged 74 likewise a native of this town. 
142. (Gorleston.) ... Capt. Joshua 
| Jounson R.N. 24 Ap. 1830 aged 67, “‘ hon- 
| ourably distinguish’d himself in the battle 
| of Copenhagen 1801 where he lost his left 
arm whilst bravely fighting under the heroick 
| Nelson,”’ etc. 
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(ii) FRANCE. HE SCOTS GREYS: SERGEANT 
er ee JOHN WEIR: REGARD FOR CHAR. 
143. (Boulge.) Rev. Rob. CrowTHER d. ACTER AFTER DEATH.—The following 


at Dushih & Gop. i605. is to be found at P.R.O., C.0. 53/4, April 
(iii) GERMANY. 112, 1837 :— 
144. (Pakefield.) ... Capt. Will. | Sergeant Weir, of the Scots Greys, was 


Boult Yerrs lost in his passage from Swine- : me 
: acs oe : pay-sergeant of his troop, and as such, 
munde to Liverpool Nov. 1793 aged 24. | might have been excused serving in action, 
(iv) GREECE. | but, on such a day as the battle of Water- 
145. (Lowestoft.) Rob. Trier 6 Feb. 1831 | 100 he requested to be allowed to charge 
aged 63; Will. Phil. T. s. of above drowned with the regiment. In one of the charges 


2 . 7 | he fell, mortally wounded, and was left 
off Cephalonia 26 Feb. 1825 aged 18. | ou the Geld, Conmenal Sank of the sae 
(v) HOLLAND. | regiment (who lost a leg), asserts that 

146. (Lowestoft.) Jane w. of Chris. | when the field was searched for the 
BERNARD merchant in Rotterdam... June! wounded and slain, the body of Sergeant 
aged 22 y. and 6 m., had issue one s., 1686. | Weir was found with his name written 
(vi) PORTUGAL. | on his forehead, with his own hand, 


; | dipped in his own ! This, his com. 

147. (Cariton Colville.) Eliz. w. of John pis ago ad proerd A ig Re Peal 
WernaM; he d._at Oporto in Portugal 7| that his body might be found and known, 
July 1741 aged 38; said Eliz. 8 Sep. 1775 and that it might not be imagined he had 
aged 67; ... disappeared with the money of the troop. 


148. (Fornham All Saints.) Lieut. John s soe NBas 
CowseLi of H.M. 71st Reg. who fell 3 May BB cy pegs ln beeen 
1814 aged 27 while gallantly leading on his | in ottien iu COW 12/522, — 
company to charge tae enemy Sey the vil- | Cor ral John Scott, wounded at Brussels 
lage of Elfwentes d’Honor in Portugal... a riper aaa : 

149. (Gorleston.) Crawford Duncan esq. i K. H. Fatrerotuer. 


«a commodore in the naval service of his C 7 INON 
Most Faithful Majesty the King of Portu.| GIOCKS: THE LAST IN LONDON 


gal 20 Mar. 1822 aged 65—erected by his | ~, S!REETS.—The following from The 
wid. Mary D. , " Times of July 6, a reprint from that paper 
of Monday, August 7, 1826, is worthy of 


(vii) SPAIN. pain 

150. (Pakefield.) John Harman b. 2) ‘On Friday that ancient instrument of 
Sep. 1763 perished at sea off Cadiz Dec. 1786. | punishment, the stocks, belonging to St. 

151. (Debenham.) Rob. Green lieut. Clement Danes, in Portugal-street, was re- 
Roy. Marines fell in battle of Trafalgar on moved from its situation and destroyed, for 
board the Roy. Sovereign 21 Oct. 1805 aged the purpose of improvement of the streets. 
20. It is remarkable that these were the last 
(viii) SWEDEN. remaining stocks in the streets of London.” 


SouTHAM. 
152. (Barton Magna.) Bengt ExEREN- tagger f 
sTROM near 40 y. servant to Rich. ADAMSON | AMMOND | FAMILY.—Extracts from 


esq. of Bury and a native of Upsah, | registers of Shipston-on-Stour :— 
Sweden, 17 Feb. 1802 aged 66. | _ Burial 1744, June 18. “‘ Mr. William 
(ix) TURKEY Hammond, reported to be one of his 
; ’ P majestys Couriers.’’ 

153. (Lowestoft.) John Curistmas 14 It m couleeliie that he did not belong to 
June 1827 aged 58; ... Honor Harman | the district. Had anyone related to him 
VaLeE second da. of above John C. who with | jived near, the entry would have been differ- 
her husb. T. T. M. Vale d. 24 Nov. 1836 | ent. He may have belonged to the family 
on board brig ‘‘ Moslem”’ in the Dardan- | o¢ Hammond which lived in Kinlet parish, 
elles on her passage home from Constantt- | co, Salop, for a great number of years and, 


wept , at one time, at a place called, I think, 
a oa —— PARTRIDGE, F.S.A. | « The Hall of Hammond.” Kinlet would 
ie encinn ee Seg arent not be more than forty miles from Shipston. 





(To be continued.) HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





1HE MAYFLOWER.—Would any reader 

of ‘N. 
of the day the Mayflower set sail from Ply- 
mouth on Sept. 6, 1620. 

Are there any paintings or coloured 
engravings of the scene—or of the vessel ? 
If so, are there any coloured reproductions 
of these to be had? If such are not procur- 
able could any one inform us what would be 
the colours of the flags, the ship’s hull, the 
sails (would these be light or dark?) or of 
any of the larger arms or pieces of armour, 
that would appear in a picture? We should 
also be glad to know the colours of the 
sailors’ dress. 

WIENER GOBELIN-MANUFAKTUR. 


COTTISH CATHOLIC NEW TESTA- 
MENT.—On January 18, 1586, James 


| 
} 


and Q.’ inform us at what hour | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


(2) that in 1537 a Paschal garden is men- 


| tioned, which supported the Easter Candle. 


Would any reader supply explanations of 
these statements, or give similar instances? 


G. W. H. 


‘J)E REGIBUS SICILIZ’: ‘ PARAL- 

LELA ALFONSINA.’—Below I give 
copies of two title pages of the two parts of 
a book that has been in my possession for 
fifty-three years and was in my grandfather’s 
for over sixty years before that. It is a 
small quarto 8 ins. by 6. Over a hundred 
years go some one wrote on the first page 
‘Liber pretiosissimus, qui continet multa 


_jucunda, multa scitu digna.” 


What I want to know is who really wrote 
the book, and its history. For some time I 


‘believed it to be by Aeneas Sylvius Piccolo- 
mini, and a little while ago an expert in 


Tyrie (as to whem see the ‘ D.N.B.’) wrote | 


from Paris a Latin letter to Claudio Aqua- | 


viva, Superior General of the Society of 
Jesus at Rome, part of which is translated 
on pp. 207-9 of ‘ Narratives of Scottish 
Catholics,’ edited by William Forbes-Leith, 
§.J. (London, Thomas Baker, 1889). In the 
course of this translation the following pas- 
sage occurs :-— 

Fathers [Edmund] Hay and [James] Gordon 
write that they have expended all the money 
they received from us at setting out. They 
likewise say that it is necessary to send plenty 
of books in the Scottish idiom, especially the 
New Testament, which was translated into 
that language some years ago, and illustrated 
with comments from the writings of the old 
Fathers, and with meditations also in Scotch. 
They think this will contribute more than any- 
thing else to the conversion of the country; 


London also thought this, although neither 
he nor I could find it among Piccolomini’s 


works. Can any reader tell me who the fol- 
lowing were: Felinus Sandeus, Bartholo- 
jmaeus Faccius, Antonius Panormita, 


| Michael Ferinus Mediolanensis, Marq. Fre- 


| herus, and Iannotius Manetti ? 


I cannot 


| find any of them, and have no opportunities 


of reference to books of my own, or to libra- 
ries. 

The book is in two parts. There are five 
pages of dedication to ‘‘ Philippo Ludovico” 


| signed ‘‘ Marquardus Freherus, Heidelber- 


hut the hooks are rather expensive, and there | 


is not money enough to purchase the number 
of copies required. I have mentioned the 
subject to the Archbishop of Glasgow [James 
Beaton or Bethune], who is anxious to do all 
he can, but has not the means to carry out 
his wishes. 

There are accounts of Hay, Gordon, and 
Beaton in the ‘D.N.B.’? When and where 
was this Scottish New Testament published, 
and who was the translator? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


T. BOTOLPH’S, CAMBRIDGE.—In a 
short history of St. Botolph’s Church, 
Cambridge, it is recorded: (1) that the roof 
of the nave is covered with ancient tiles of 
a curious shape, like fish scales, and the 
ceiling inside is formed of bundles of reeds 
covered with plaster, and 


gee Sept. 1610’; on the next page, a verse 
in Latin; then two pages of dedication to 
Alexander Sextus, Pope, then thirty-six 
chapters of the book; then five of genealogy 
of Alfonso; then more chapters starting with 
‘chap. xxv’! to chap xxviii; then four 
pages of a Proclamation by Charles King of 
France, dated Florence 22 Nov. 1494. The 


| first part consists of seventy-eight pages, then 


a blank page; then the second part, of 184 
pages, contains what Antonius Panormita has 
to say about Alphonso; and some pages by 
Manetti, ete. 

I have never been able to trace the history 


| of the book, which, according to all accounts, 
‘is very rare; can your readers help me? 





DE REGIBUS 
SICILIAE 

ET APVLIZ IN 
QVEIS ET NOMINATIM DE AL 
ronso Rege Arragonum, Epitome FELINI 
SANDEI 
Ferrariensis IC. ad ALExaNDRvM VI Pont. 
Max. 
Nune priumum in lucem edita. 
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Item 
PARALLELA ALFONSINA 

siue Apophthegmata Caesarum Principumg. 
Germanorum, c& aliorum, Alfonsi Regis 
dictis & factis memorabilibus, per Antonium 
Panormitam descriptis, sigillatim opposita 
per Aeneam Syluium Piccolomineum, Epi 
scopum Senensem, qui postea Papa Pius II. 
Nunedemum & accurate, contra & tapadAnArws 
composita. 

Quibus accedunt 
BARTHOLOMZI FACCII GENVENSIS, DE HV- 
mane vite Felicitate Liber, ad eundem 
ALFonsvM Arragonum ac Siciliz 
Item, De excellentia ac prestantia hominis, 
ad eundem Pivm. II. PP. 


E. Manus. nune primum edita. 


Ex Bibluotheca Marq. FReHERI, cum Pre- , -- 


fatione eiusdem, & Notis. 


[Here the emblem of the Hanover Horse 
and two hands clasped. } 


HANOVI2. 
Typis Wechelianis apud MHeredes Ioannis 
Aubrii. 
M. DiCx4, 


PARALLELA ALFONSINA: 
Siue, 
APOPHTHEGMA- 

TA CHSARVM, PRIN- 

CIPUMQVE GERMANORVM ET 
aliorum; Alfonsi Arragonum Regis dictis 
& factis 
memorabilibus, per Antonium Panormitam 
descriptis, sigillatim comparata. 
AUCTORE 
NEA SYLVIO PICCO- 
lominzo, Episcopo Senensi, qui postea Papa 
Pius Il. dictus. 

OMNIA NUNC PRIMUM ET COR- 
rectiora, & 7apadAnAws composita. 
[Here the emblem of the Hanover winged 
horse and two hands clasped, but design not 
quite the same. ] 


HANOVIE 
Typis Wechelianis apud heredes Ioannis 
Aubrii. 
Anno M. D. CXI. 
E. O. W. 


ANKERVILLE TOMBS.—Can any one 
tell me where to find the medieval 
tombs of the Tankerville family? and spe- 
cially where to see the efligy of the Countess 


of Tankerville wearing the Garter on left | 


She was a Lady of the Order. 
Lezze. 


wrist ? 


| HOURS OF EVENING MEALS.—In a 

Lincolnshire diary of 1794 I find fre- 
| quent entries such as the following :— 
| ‘‘ Din’d at the high House, drank Tea at 
| Mr. Birkett’s, sup’d at Home.’’ I should 
| be glad to find out at what times these 
| meals were taken, and what supper consisted 
| of. ‘‘ Drinking tea’’ continues till after 
1830. Doubtless the meals became gradually 
later, but it would be interesting to know 
how they were fitted in after the early 
dinner. 


G. S. GrIBBons. 


RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION.—On the 
44 binding of a book printed by Wynken 
de Worde, 1495, is a shield. France and 
England quarterly with a bordure compony 
— and ermine. 
Thomas Beaufort, 3rd son of John of 
Gaunt, bore France and England quarterly 
|in a bordure azure and ermine, but only 
before his creation as Duke of Exeter in 
1416. He left no issue. 

I should be glad to know what person or 
possibly corporate body bore these arms in 
| 1495. 

G. S. Grppons. 

H C. S. MACQUEEN.—Can any reader 
| #4° tell me what the letters H. C. S. stand 
| for? They are on a glass bowl under a 
| picture of a ship, and I believe the date of 
| the bow] is between 1750 and 1775. 
E. E. Sr. QumiytIn. 


TAPANESE STREET-NAMES IN 
¢ GREAT BRITAIN.—-Can any reader 
kindly let me know any street-names in 
Great Britain taken from Japanese names— 
if possible with their history ? 
Formosa Street is one, and I should like 
to know its history. 
H. Sarto. 
| eres PARK, RUTLAND.—What is 
the origin and date of this Park, which 
| I have seen mentioned? Does it still exist, 
| and who have been its owners? Was it a 
| deer-park? Any information as to its his- 
| tory will oblige. - 


UETTE VON ANSPACH.—Can any one 

tell me who the above was? His arms 
were, Sable, un tente carré, arg. Crest, un 
demi-vol. 


Saxon. 
“ ALDID”: WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 
NAME.—Could any reader give me 
| any information about this name? Is it a 
variant of Edith? 


It occurs on a seal in my 
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possession. Edith, or an equivalent, would 
quite fit in with what 1 know of the history 
of the seal. I have not been able to find the 
name Aldid elsewhere. 

W.N. P. 


“DLACK BUTTER.”’—In one of her later 

letters to her sister Cassandra (I regret 
that I have mislaid the reference) Jane 
Austen speaks of the ‘‘black butter ’’ they 
had made as not very successful: good 





enough possibly for family consumption but | 


What confection went then 
Was it ‘‘ damson cheese ’’ ? 
H. F. 


IVERPOOL MUSEUM: BRITISH 
GALLERY.—Jane Austen visited these 
when in London, about 1814. Where were 
they? What is their history? What remains 
of them ? 


not for visitors. 
by that name? 


HE. 


TAMMERERS.—Is it not the case that 
several eminent persons have been afflic- 
ted with the infirmity of stammering? 
Charles Lamb, of course, will occur to every 
one. St. Thomas of Canterbury seems also to 
have stammered. I should be glad to be told 
of instances, especially among great men 
other than literary. 
RHEDECYNIAN. 


JAl8 FAMILY OF BIRMINGHAM.— 

What is the origin of this family? 
Zair seems to me like a French name and a 
variation of Saer, Sayer or Saher, the 
Christian name of de Quincey 1st Earl of 
Winchester. Is it of Huguenot origin? 
Zaire, by the way (with an ‘‘e”’ at the 
end) appears to be Spanish. 

Witit1am Harcourt-Batu. 


‘) A PRINCESSE DE CLEVES’: BIBLIO- 

GRAPHY.—TI should be glad of biblio- 
graphical particulars of this book Has it 
been translated into English? If this is the 
case information about date and publisher 
would be welcome, as also the like informa- 
tion about any translations that have been 
made into other languages. Further I 
should be much obliged for notes of any 
critical essays dealing with the book, in any 
Magazines or reviews, in any language; as 
also for note of its mention in recent books 
on French literature. Have any American 
students of French literature attempted 


account of it, or published any work on its 


C. BE. H. 


author, Mme de la Fayette ? 





THE “GRAND MONDE” IN BALZAC’S 

NOVELS. — Sainte-Beuve maintained 
that Balzac’s picture of the grand monde in 
France in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century is true to life. Brunetiére agrees 
with this, but M. Faguet disputes it, and I 
am under the impression that in general, 
criticism on this point is unfavourable to 
Balzac. Would some reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ 
(1) refer me to any recent direct discussion 
of the subject, (2) suggest what French works 
of fiction belonging to the period of 1815 to 
1850 give the most faithful idea of the 


| fashionable life of the time in France. 


€. Ek. 


‘HE NAMES OF THE POPES.—Am I 
right in thinking that John XII. (955— 
964) was the first Pope to take a new name 
upon his proclamation—he being Octavian, 
son of Alberic, Prince and Senator of the 
Romans? With what purpose was this 
done? His successors, a John and three 
Benedicts, retained their original names, but 
Peter, Bishop of Pavia, the next Pope, took 
the name of John. His successor was a 
John, succeeded by a Bruno who, at his 
consecration took the name of Gregory; then 
Gerbert became Sylvester II.; Sicco became 
John; Phasinus became John; Peter, Ser- 
gius; Theophylact, Benedict; Romanus, 
John, and soon. Are there any contempor- 
ary accounts of the origin of this custom 
which, by the end of the tenth century seems 
to be fully established ? 
TFoncuy. 
(GURIOUS STREET-NAMES.—What is 
’ the origin of the following :—Holiday 


| (Margate), Misery Hill (Dublin), and Para- 





| dise (Ramsgate). 


J. ARDAGH. 


MEMORIAL TO EDWARD THOMAS, 
- DENBIGH.—Particulars and inscrip- 
tion are desired of this marble tablet in the 
north aisle, Church of St. Marcellus. 

J. ARDAGH. 


[wo SEVENTEENTH CENTURY PAM- 
PHLETS.—Can you help me find out 
the writers and addressees of two pamphlets 
of the following description? One is, ‘A 
letter written to a Gentleman in the Coun- 
try touching Disolution of the late Parlia- 
ment and the Reasons thereof,’ London, 
printed by F. Leach, for Richard Baddeley 
at his shop within the Middle Temple, 1653. 
Who was the writer, and who was the 


| gentleman in the country ? 


| o 


The second is ‘A Peacemaking Jury of 
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Twelve Moderate Propositions Tending to | 
the Reconciliation of the Present Differences | 
Church Combinations betwixt the | 
Presbyterian and Independant,’ by Philale- | 
thirnaeus Anno, 1650; printed by W. H. | 


between 


for William Franklyn, bookseller in Nor- 
wich. 
JOHN BENNETT-STANFORD. 
(HARLES JEPHSON WILLIAM KEN- 
’ SINGTON.—He was admitted to West- 
minster School Jan. 18, 1830. Particulars 
of his marriage are wanted and the date of 
his death. He is said to have emigrated 
to New Zealand in 1862. 
G. F. R. B. 


ODSCHALL JOHNSON.—H.B.M. Con- 
sul at Antwerp in the early part of the 
last century. Whom did he marry and when 


did he die? 
G. F. R. B. 





‘“(\XFORD” IN THE UNITED STATES. | 


—Would kindly American contributors 
send me instances of the use of Oxford as a 
place-name in the United States? In par- 
ticular, is there any place where it has been 
given as a name to a ford? 
A. C. 
ERE LOUIS LALLEMANT.—He died 
in 1635, I believe at Bourges, as Rector 
of the Jesuit College there. Could any one 
inform me where he is buried? Is there any 
inscription on his tomb? 
He is known by ‘ La Doctrine Spirituelle,’ 
a set of notes of his addresses to members of 
the Society. Are any letters of his extant? 
R. E. L. 
ERVASE AND STEPHEN ALARD.— 
A recent article in The Times on Win- 
chelsea mentions the Alards, father and son, 
as Admirals of their day, and speaks of 
their tombs in the church at Winchelsea. 


Where can I find a biography of these men? | 
The name does not appear in the ‘ D.N.B.’ | 


What are the arms of Alard? Are there any 
descendants of the name, which, to judge 
from its occurrence in Calendars, is a variant 
of Athelard, and appears in several different 
spellings. 


E. R. 


|| ge renga QUOTATION WANTED.—Where | 


does Disraeli say “‘ Destiny bears us to our 
lot, and Destiny is our own will ”’? 
HARMATOPEGOS. 


UTHOR WANTED. — Can any reader 
inform me where I can find the following 
quotation, “A transient and embarrassed 
phantom ”? I believe it is from one of 
Disraeli’s speeches, or perhaps noveds. 


Replies. 


| 





CROMWELL’S HEAD. 


'(cl. 100, 155, 210, 283, 318, 353, 392, 407, 
| 444 ; cli. 12, 14, 83, 119.) 


|] thought that I had said all that I need 
'* in this discussion, but although it is 
| forty years to-day since I first wrote to these 
pages I do not remember so resilient a 
debater as Mr. Mupprman. When the argu- 
ment is against him his English vocabulary 
fails, but Presto, ignoratio elenchi—petitio 
| principti, and it is answered; and when he 
|is faced with a personal statement of fact 
‘he does not hesitate to question it. As two 
| of these statements happen to be my own I 
suppose I ought to reply, although the ex- 
| perience is new. 

In the report of my technical examination of 
| the head, at cl. 155, 1 quoted Dean Stanley’s 
| description of the mark where Cromwell’s 
| well-known mole was, and said that he had 
| described it exactly as I saw it; and I re- 
' ferred to it again in my last communication. 
| This was by no means the first ‘‘ mummied ” 
head that I had examined, and in the same 
| report I stated that it was, and described 
, it as, an embalmed head, and I have so re- 
| ferred to it throughout. Both of these state- 
| ments are now for the first time questioned. 
|To the presence of the mark at all Mr. 
| Muppriman demurs by ‘‘If it really is 
| there ”; to the embalming, by ‘‘ We have 
/no evidence that this head was embalmed.” 
| For these two corrections of my formal and 
careful report he discloses his authority ; 
; and I will quote it in his own words, “I 
| have not seen the head, so can say nothing 
; about it.’ With that I agree, but every 
historian knows that more infection is spread 
by irresponsible suggestion than by actual 
misstatement of fact. 

I am not a Fellow of the Royal] Archeolog- 
ical Institute, and I have expected to see an 
official reply to Mr. Mupprman’s version of 
| its meeting of 1911. To him, who was not 
present, ‘‘ the stage was set, the grave-digger 
and the skull were ready, but Hamlet refused 
to moralise about the latter ‘ property.’” 
To me, who was present, it was the most 
_solemn and scientific meeting that I have 
ever attended. There were probably 150 


persons present, including in consequence of 
the importance of the opportunity, a very 
large proportion of medical experts, pro- 





fessors from the universities, and scientists 


Aveust 28, 1996. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


155: 





from all over the kingdom. The proceedings 
opened with a few words in the nature of 
a prayer, by a bishop, I believe, and a 
reminder that we were in the presence of the 
dead. None but certain specialists were 


allowed to touch the head, but it was car- | 


ried round by an official, and the mark which 
Nr. MuppimMaNn questions was pointed out 
to everyone in turn. None doubted its 
presence. Every speaker referred specially 
to the arguments based upon the fact that 
the head had been embalmed, and amongst 
the crowd of specialists present surely some- 
one would have raised the question that 
Mr. MuppIMAN now raises if there had been 
even an excuse for doubt. 

Mr. Mupprman does not accept my state- 
ment, so I will now offer him one of his 
own, at cl. 353, ‘‘A non-contentious statement 
of a matter of public notoriety, made in a 
contemporary London newspaper, is final.’’ 


Well, in the London Morning Chronicle for | 


March 18, 1799, the head is described as 
“embalmed,’’ and that fact has never been 
contentious, for 1799 was long before either 
his time or mine. 
wilderness for anyone who has never seen the 
head, to set up a one-man opinion against 
the considered judgment of the late Sir 
Henry Howorth and his jury of experts 
with the head before them, and say that 
there is no evidence that it was embalmed, 
when the head itself was the best and only 
evidence wanted. It is late, too, to suggest 
that by ‘‘mummied,’’ the adjective used by 
him throughout this correspondence, he 
meant ‘‘dried up.’’ I assumed that he 
agreed with Johnson. 

On the other hand, the information he 
now gives us, that Cromwell’s head suffered 
eight cuts by the executioner in its severing 
at Tyburn, is most important evidence. He 
uses if against the head, because he sees 
only two cuts in its illustration, but why 
were there even two—and a glance at plate 
v will disclose at least three—whilst, of 
course, we do not know how many more fell 
upon the neck below the severance. Although 
ho special importance was then attached 


to these details, I very naturally gave them | 


special attention during my examination ; 
and my report, p. 155, reads ‘‘ The severance 
was not a cut but the result of hacks by a 
chopper or axe, the first and abortive blow 
being more than an inch above the final cleav- 
age.” It was difficult to determine how 
many blows were represented by the cleav- 


age itself, but certainly more than one. It | 


1s an obvious proposition that if there were 


| together. 


But it is crying in the | 


| up and become mummified. 


| three or four blows on the head alone there. 


were probably at least seven or eight al- 
W. J. ANDREW. 


I am taking Mr. Mupprman’s last letter 
seriatim. 

(1) As tothe embalming of the head. To 
my mind this head was embalmed, and so 
the integuments were converted into leather. 


' Now we know that ‘‘ there is nothing like 


leather.” It is one of the most lasting 
things, even if exposed to the weather. The 


'only skull I am personally acquainted with 


which has been exposed thus to the weather, 
is that of Breeds, the murderer, which is 
now in the town hall of Rye, Sussex. It 
has lost its lower jaw but the rest of the 
skull is perfect, and is, from exposure, a 
mere bone, like one that has been anatomi- 
cally prepared. In fact, a very common 
way of the older anatomists was, after clean- 
ing, to expose the skull to the weather, which 
after a time produced a specimen quite 


| clear of anything except the osseous tissue. 


The modern way is somewhat different. 

(2) Thewart. This Mr. MuppIMan says 
is of no importance, and that the mark 
could easily be imitated. I am afraid he 
has not been trained in pathology. A wart 
like Cromwell’s, is not an infectious growth 
like that seen on schoolboys’ hands. It is an 
essential part of the skin. In fact, a growth 
of tissues common to the body but mis- 
placed, which is born with one and can 
only be removed by the knife. It would be 
one of the most permanent objects left on 
the head. If removed post mortem there 
would be a hole in the skin, and this to a 
trained eye would be quite recognizable as 
a post mortem wound. 

(3) Pierre Dionis’s book describes em- 
balming almost in the words of the authority 
of the seventeenth century quoted by Mr. 
Muppiman, therefore that method went on 
well into the eighteenth century. 

(4) I prefer to think that Pepys’s state- 
ment is correct. A positive statement is 
always of more value than any amount of 
omissions. 

(5) The question of decay. There are 
quite a number of places where bodies dry 
I think one is 
in a church in Dublin. But the burials 
in Westminster Abbey were not only in cere- 
cloth and other embalmments, but presum- 
ably in lead and wood. So the question of 
decay being influenced by the surroundings 
does not here arise. I happen to know that 
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the vaults in the Abbey are ies ones. So, | 
sir, I come round again to my personal | 
opinion that the head is that of Cromwell. 
F. Wiiiram Cock, M.D. 

ERIVATION OF SURNAME OF 
MUNDY (MUNDAY, ETC.) (cl. 390, 
448; cli. 34, 85).—In the manor of Castle 
Combe in Wiltshire there were in 1340 
eight Monday-men who held cottages and 
curtilages by labour-rent. In 1454 they had 
increased to fifteen in number (R. E. Pro- 
thero’s ‘Pioneers and Progress of English 
Farming,’ 1888, p. 16). No doubt Mr. 
Prothero, now Lord Ernle, is referring to 
that excellent book, Scrope’s 
Castle Combe.’ The history of these tene- 
ments goes much farther back. ‘‘ A very 
common name for their plots,’’ said the late 
Sir Paul Vinogradoff, ‘is ‘ lundinaria,’ 
‘Mondaylands,’ because the holders are 


bound to work for the lord only one day in ' 


the week, usually on a Monday ”’ (‘ Villain- 
age in England,’ p. 256). In such circum- 
stances Mondayman, or Monday, would 
easily become a surname. 

S. O. Appy. 


HE BEAUMONT SEALS IN THE 


BRITISH MUSEUM CATALOGUE 
(cli. 181).--Your correspondent Mr. G. H. 


Waite says that he does ‘‘not think that | 


there is any evidence of Torf ’’—who is, 
according to all the pedigrees, the progeni- 
tor of the Houses of Beaumont and Har- 
court, 
England. Just recently I have been paying 
particular attention to Torf in connection 


with the Harcourt history, and have come | 


to the conclusion that there were in all prob- 
ability two Torfs, namely Torf I., the father, 
and Torf II., the son, who were respectively 


the son and grandson of Bernard the Dane | 


(Regent of Normandy on the assassination 
of William ‘‘ Longsword,’’ the 2nd Duke of | 
Normandy, in 942) and who have been con- 
fused in the genealogies. 

In Dom le Noir’s ‘ Maison de Harcourt’ 
the pedigree commences with Torf, who is 
described therein as being one of the original 
invaders of Normandy and a companion 
of Rollo at the commencement of the tenth 
century. This could only have applied to 
Torf I., the only son of Bernard the Dane 
as he is held to be by la Roque in his ‘ Mai- 


son de Harcourt,’ though he must have been 
a mere boy at the time of the signing of the 
Treaty of Saint-Clair-sur-Epte in 912; as 
his father is said to have married the Prin- 
cess Sprota of Burgundy 


(sister of Popa, 
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and other families in Normandy and | 
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pom of Normandy wiih spouse of Rollo 
| the 1st Duke) in 900. 

| Torf ‘‘ the rich,’’? as he was called, was 
evidently the son of Torf I., the two pre- 
sumably possessing the same "Danish cogno- 
mens, hence the confusion that has existed 
concerning them, for Dom le Noir gives it 
on the authority of la Roque that in the 
estimations of ‘‘ plusieurs auteurs’’ Torf 
(evidently meaning Torf II.) must have been 
the grandson of Bernard the Dane. Now 
Bernard the Dane is stated in the pedigree 
'to have acquired thg feudal fiefs of Har- 
court, etc., in Normandy in a.p. 876, which 
is, however, according to my investigations, 
probably ten years too soon—886 would more 
probably be the correct date, that is, the 
year following the Siege of Paris by the 
i Danes. Presuming that the latter date is 
correct, Bernard must have been born some- 
where about the year 860 in all probability. 
Between this date and circa 1040, when 
Torold of Port Audemer (the progenitor of 
the House of Beaumont) and Turchetil his 
brother (the progenitor of the House of Har- 
court), the eldest and second sons _respec- 
tively of Torf (that is Torf Il.) according 
to the pedigrees, and who were at the period 
named’ (1035-1040) joint governors to 
William, 3rd Duke of Normandy during the 
absence of his father Robert ‘‘ the Magni- 
‘ficent’’ in the Holy Land, is an interval 
‘considerably too long for three generations. 
| Allowing at least three generations in a 
century, there must, in the 180 years des- 
| cribed, have been at least four, which is, 
moreover, in complete harmony with the 
| number of generations in the same period in 
| the Norman Ducal House, and other families 
| with whom the Harcourts intermarried in 
Normandy. Whether there were two Torfs 
| or not there must have been two generations. 
| Torf (presumably Torf II. called “the 
| rich ’’) is distinctly mentioned by Guillaume 
‘de Jumiéges in his History as being the 
| father of Torold and Turchetil aforesaid, 
and he states, moreover, that several places 
were named after him in Normandy called 
Torfville or Tourville, the feudal fiefs of 
which he presumably possessed. 

Witt1am Harcovurt-Batu. 


| WOGILA APUD SAXONES ” : : CROME 

(cli. 81, 122).—By ‘‘ Mogila ” is meant 
Méglin (or Mégelin) near the town of 
Wriezen in the Prussian Circle of Ober- 
Barnim in the Province of Brandenburg. 
It was here that Thaer established in 1806 
his famous agricultural academy. Thaer’s 
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son-in-law Georg Ernst Wilhelm Crome was 
a professor there. There is a notice of 
Crome (1780-1813) in the ‘Allgemeine | 
deutsche Biographie.’ He wrote on the soil | 
and agricultural botany, and _ translated 
parts of Erasmus Darwin. | 
Epwarp BEns_y. 


! 
| 
| 





The suggestion at the last reference that 
Mogila is the Polish Mogilno is ingenious 
but not satisfying in face of ‘‘ apud | 
Saxones.”? I would suggest that Mogila is 
the same as Mogelina urbs the Latin name 
of Miugeln, a town in Saxony about 30 
miles from Leipzig. Crome is also German 
for, although I have no knowledge of-a 
professor of botany of that name, there was 
an Augustus F. W. Crome born at Sengwar- 
den 1753, died at Noedelheim 1833, who was | 
professor of history and geography at Dessau | 
in 1779, and professor of political economy 
in the university of Giessen in 1787. | 

Rory FLercHer. | 





MBLING (cli. 27, 65, 84, 122).—In the | 
Republic of Colombia (S.A.) pacing | 
horses are used. They are trained to pace | 
and always ridden on the curb. 
These little horses are not over 15 hands. | 
The pace is very pleasant; the creature’s | 
legs seem to run along under the rider while | 
its back is steady—about as quickly as 
trotting. Yet the rider sits fast, leaning | 
a little backwards, and does not rise in the | 
stirrups, nor wish to do so. If carelessly 
ridden, by an ignorant rider who allows | 
the horse to trot or canter, the animal gets | 
spoilt. It makes all the difference to fatigue 
—as I know by experience—whether the | 
mount is a pacing, or an ordinary horse, | 
on a long day, crossing the plains. | 
Me A. P| 


(cli. 100).—George Weare Braikenridge, | 
B.A., 1836; M.A. 1839, Univ. Coll., Oxford ; | 
ordained deacon 1838; priest 1839; first | 
minister of Christ Church, Clevedon, | 
Somerset, 1839; resigned 1874; died between | 
1880-90. 

It seems probable that he was eldest son | 
of George Weare Braikenridge of Brislington, 
near Bristol (d. 1856), whose second son 
William Jerdone B. was born 1817 and 
M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford. 

I have no opportunity of finding out his 
Scientific side. 

GS. G. | 


Crieff. 


HE REV. G. W. BRAIKENRIDGE 
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VI AND XVII CENTURY GUNS: ST. 
MAWES CASTLE (cli. 117).—The ques- 
tion asked in the second paragraph is diffi- 
cult to understand. Will the questiomer 
say what a merlon is? A sketch of the mer- 
lon, battlements, and so forth will be of 

great assistance. 

J. H. Lestre. 


For particulars of guns used in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth Vol. i. of the ‘ History 
Teachers’ Miscellany’ may be found help- 
ful. 

H. Askew. 


There is an illustrated catalogue of the 
guns in the collection of the Tower of London 
in Vol. ii. of Ffoulkes ‘ Inventory and sur- 
vey of the armouries of the Tower of Lon- 
don’ (H.M.S.O.) 1916. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


{A merlon is the masonry of the battlement 
between two indentations.] 


HARLES I.: NARROW ESCAPE IN 
~ BATTLE (cl. 245, 300).—The escape of 
Charles I. is recorded in the Diary of 
Richard Symons, published by the Camden 
This may be considered a contem- 
porary account. It runs:— 

From Glant (Golant) his majestie went to 
Lantegles (Lanteglos) to the manor house be- 
longing to the Lord Mohun just over against 
Foye, where his royall person ventred to goe 
unto a walke there, which is within halfe 
musket shott from Foye, where a poore fisher- 
man was killed in looking over, at the same 
time that his majestie was in the walke, and 
in the place where the King a little afore 
passed by. 

LANJE. 

St. Stephen in Brannel. 


HE EXECUTIONER OF CHARLES 1. 
(cl. 390; cli. 105, 124).—The Rev. Canon 
Edgar Sheppard’s little book on the ‘ Exe- 
cution of King Charles I’ discusses this 
subject at some length. It is first stated 
that ‘‘ the Executioners were two and, dis- 
guised in sailors’ clothes with vizards and 
perruques, unknown.’’ Apparently after the 
Restoration the Government made efforts to 
discover the masked headsmen, but without 
success. ‘‘Some historians,’’ Mr. Sheppard 
continues, ‘‘ think that the blow was struck 
by a Captain Foxley, since the public execu- 
tioner, Richard Brandon, had refused to 
perform the task. We also hear that a 
certain Henry Porter was charged with the 
act... Tradition again has attributed the 
deed to one William Walker, who died near 
Sheffield in. 1700.”” .Then follows the evi- 
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dence in favour of Richard Brandon having 
performed the deed. ‘N. and Q.’ is men- 
tioned, but references are not quoted. 
Watter E. GAWTHORP. 
96, High Road, East Finchley. 


A most informative article on this subject 
was written by I. B. Williams, appearing 
in Chambers’ Journal, September, 1909. In 
1910 a Mrs. Isherwood claimed that her hus- 
band’s ancestor was the person who cut off 
King Charles’s head. 

Witiuiam R. Power. 


‘MHE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY OF 

UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY’ (cli. 
117).—This work was published in five parts 
at intervals. It was nominally divided into 
three volumes. The third part began Vol. 
ii. which was dedicated to Lord Brougham 
who died in 1868. The subscribers mur- 
mured at the slow progress of the publica- 
tion, when the fourth part had only got 
to Lee. The remaining biographies, Lee to 
Zwingli, were disposed of in the fifth part, 
in which the dedication to Lord Brougham 
was re-issued. 

Cuartes A. Coox. 


“TE VIOLON D’INGRES ” (cli. 101).— 
Here is the explanation sought :— 


Une légende assez suspecte prétend que le 
peintre Ingres était plus fier de son jeu sur 
le violon, qui était fort ordinaire, que de sa 
peinture, qui I’ avait rendu illustre. C’est 
de 1& qu’on dit; “c’est son violon d’Ingres” 
en parlant d’une marotte dont un artiste est 
plus entiché que de l’art ow il excelle. 

H. HEeLDMANN. 


ATER SUPPLY OF ROMAN LONDON 
(cli. 99, 142).—According to a pamphlet 

sold at the bath some three years ago 
the bath is fed by a perennial spring, one of 
the many which bubble out in_ this locality 
from a “ fault ” in the London clay geological 
formation. It may be that which, rising near 
Drury Lane, supplied the once famous Holy 
Well, and ran down Strand Lane into the 
Thames—but it is quite likely that it rises 

close to the Bath. 


I’ will lend the pamphlet to any reader 
interested. 
T. R. THomson. 


ILESTONES (cl. 187, 268, 375): 
‘RERUM ANGLICARUM ... AN- 


NALES’ (cl. 461 s.v. ‘ Authors Wanted’). 
—It would appear that there were milestones 
in Suffolk, Essex, Surrey and Middlesex in 
the reign of James I., for the author of the 
above work, who wrote in that reign, writes 
at p. 358, of Framlingham Castle, ‘‘in 
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\“TIPTAKE” (cl. 








Suffolciensi Comitatu id situm est, ad 80 


ab urbe lapidem,’’ and at p. 375 mentions 
Wanstead as ‘‘sexto ab urbe lapide,’”’ and 
at p. 403 describes Kingston-on-Thames as 
‘‘oppidum supra Londinum ad decimum 
milliare situm,’’ and at p. 404 asserts that 
the axle of one of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s guns 
broke ‘‘ ad sextum ab urbe lapidem.”’ 
Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


260, 303, 357).—The 

Prince of Wales, in his Presidential 
Address to the British Association at Ox- 
ford, as reported in The Times of Aug. 5, 
said :— 

Though we have quickened, we are not yet 
so quick in the uptake of the results of 
applied scientific research as, for instance, 
some of our commercial competitors. 

The word may, therefore, be taken as 
having ceased to be a provincialism, and 
the preposition ‘‘in’’ as being correct. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

HE MAELSTROM (cli. 63).—For a 

seventeenth century allusion to, and a 
long note on, its present conditions, see 
‘Travels of Peter Mundy,’ ed. Temple, Vol. 
iv., p. 154, and footnote. 
R. C. Tempre. 


HE BISHOP OF HEREFORD ENTER- 
TAINED BY JEANNE DE VALOIS, 
1327 (cli. 115).—The bishop of Hereford 
at this time (August, 1327) was Adam of 
Orlton (see ‘ D.N.B.’), who was engaged in 
the negotiations for the marriage of Edward 
III. with his second cousin Philippa, 
daughter of William the Good, Count of 
Holland and Hainault, and Jeanne de 


Valois. Epwarp BENSLY. 


RITAIN’S SMALLEST HOUSE (cli. 44, 
86).—At the second reference Mr. J. 
ARDAGH says that 2, Sherwood Street, 
Golden Square, London, is the smallest house 
in the world, quoting ‘ The Street of Faces’ 
by Charles Vince. I thave not read that book 
but 1 have seen the house, and in my 
opinion it cannot be compared with Bound- 
ary House Notting Hill, 10, Hyde Park 
Place, or some of the other houses men- 
tioned. Mr. Charles G. Harper has an inter- 
esting chapter on the subject in his book 
‘New Things about London.’ No. 2, Sher- 
wood Street, is three stories high. In what 
sense is the size computed—frontage, area 
occupied, or actual number of rooms? It 
would be interesting to hear from others 

interested in London.: 

Cartes TYNDALL WUICKO. 
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HREE HUNDRED YEARS OF IMMI- 
GRATION INTO ENGLAND (cli. 98). 
—The ‘ History Teachers’ Miscellany,’ Vols. 
i, and ii., contains a list of Sign Manuals 
of Charles I. (1625-1631) from which the 
following grants of denization have been 
extracted :— 
Moulin, Peter de—Grant of Denization 


to him being a Native of France— 
March 30, 


Browne, Bonniventer—Grant of Deniza- 
tion to him being born beyond the 


seas of English Parents Nov. 6, 1626 
Louhett, Danl.—Grant of Denization 
being born abroad Nov 17, 1626 


Wedderburne, Dr. Jas.—Grant of Deni- 
zation being born in Scotland— 


Nov. 18, 1626 
a Claudius—Grant of Denization to 
him, being a Native of the Isle of 

Ree July 21, 1628 
Bave, Samuel—Grant of Denization to 
him, being born in foreign parts— 

July 24, 1628 


Rochford, Peter—Grant of Denization 4 
im, a Native of France Feb. 18, 1629 

Scott, Col. Robt.—Grant of Wesiien 
to him, and his family Feb. 20, 1629 

Byron, iy Sophia—Grant of Denization 

to her and her son being natives ot 


the Low Countries Feb. 28, 1629 | 
Aubert, Maurice—Grant of Denization 
to him, being principall Surgeon of 

the Queen Feb. 28, 1629 | 
Liepere, Susan le—Grant of Denization 
to her being born in foreign Parts | 
July 20, 1629 | 


Rosse, Alexander—Grant of Denization to | 
him, being born in Scotland July 22, 1629 | 
Pleins, Jacob & Edwards, Willm.—Grant 
of Denization to them, being born 
in foreign Parts Oct. 8, 1629 
Bareine, Peter—Grant of Denization to 
him, being born in Flanders July 12, 
Balfour, ‘sr. Willm.—Grant of Deniza- 
tion to him and his Family July 19, 1630 


Early Tudor legislation was _ specially 
hard upon the Scots. In the reign of James 
I. (fourth year) nine statutes unfavourable 
to Scotchmen were repealed, but by an Act 
passed in the seventh year of the same reign 
naturalization could only be obtained by 
taking the oath of allegiance and supremacy, 
and by the taking of the sacrament. 

An alien could become an English subject 
in one of two ways: (1) by denization under 
the King’s Letters Patent, and (2) by 
asturalization by Act of Parliament. 


H. ASKEW. 


1630 





Spennymoor. 


ORD PLUNKET | AND ‘ <THE POPISH 
PREMIER ”’ (cli. 116).—The ‘‘ popish 
premier’ referred to in the Diary was 
George Canning (1770—1827) who had become 
Prime Minister in succession to Lord Liver- 
pool who died suddenly on Feb. 17, 1827 
Canning completed his ministry by April, 
1827. This ministry did not include the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, 
members of the Liverpool adminstration, 
who refused to join Canning on account of 
his consistent advocacy of the claims of 
Roman Catholics. 

Plunkett was offered and accepted the post 
of Master of the Rolls in England, but the 
jealousy of the English bar, who looked 
upon him as an Irish intruder, caused him 
to resign the post a few days after accept- 
ance. But he was given the Lord Chief 
Justiceship of Ireland soon after. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
FORKS (cli. 101).—In ‘The Past at our 
Doors’ (W. W. Skeat) there is an inter- 


| esting article on the fork shewing that the 
| Venetians introduced it into Europe for 


eating purposes about the eleventh century 
and that for cooking the Saxons used it; 


| also that Edward I. kept a crystal fork, and 


Piers Gaveston had three silver forks for 
eating pears. However, Professor Skeat 
gives Thomas Coryat the credit for introduc- 
ing the regular dinner-fork into England 


| in 1608 from Italy. 


Water E. GAWTHORP. 


FOREIGN HERALDRY (cli. 101).—If 

Mrs. E. E. Corr can procure the cele- 
brated ‘ Narnberger Wappenbuch’ she will 
probably find therein all that she wishes to 
know. If she cannot get this, I have a small 
book on Foreign Heraldry which contains 
a good number of Arms of well known Con- 
tinental families, which I should be pleased 
to lend her if she will communicate with me. 


W. Mairtanp Hort. 
Endsleigh Road, West Ealing. 


Mrs. E. E. Cope’s query is somewhat 
vague. If she will specify the well-known 
Continental families whose arms she requires 
I might be able to assist her, as I possess 
a copy of ‘ Armorial Universel ’ (L. Curmer, 
Paris, 1844), giving the arms of numbers of 
Continental families, and also of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

¥. 
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NUMERAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (cli. 

81).—As Mr. Watnewricut includes 
fiction, I would mention Vicesimus Cottle, 
who carried on the Academy on Bank Side, 
Southwark, and who aimed at Simplicity 
without Coarseness, at Refinement without 
Affection, at Cheerfulness without Noise, as 
recorded by Sir Walter Besant in ‘The Bell 
of St. Paul’s.’ 

G. H. Waite. 
23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


John Paradise, of London, who was 
a member of some of Johnson’s Clubs, 
married Lucy Ludwell, formerly of Vir- 
ginia, who inherited a considerable estate 
here. Their daughter, Lucy Paradise, mar- 


with him to Virginia. A grandson, Mr. 
Barziza, of Willcamling, Va., had a large 
number of children and, apparently think- 
ing there should be a limit, named one Deci- 
mus Ultimus. 

W. G. S. 


TRONG MEN (cl. 331, 394; cli. 88, 105). 

—In the churchyard of St. Peter’s in 

Thanet is an upright stone with the follow- 
ing inscription :— 

In Memory of Mr RicHarp Joy | (call’d the 
Kentifh Samson) who | Died May 18th 1742, 
aged 67. | Herculean Hero! Fam’d for 
strength | At laft Lies here his Breadth & 
Length | See How the Mighty Man is Fall’n | 
To Death ye Strong and Weak are all one | 
And the Same Judgement doth Befall | Goliath 
Great as David Small. | 

At Hampstead, William Joyce, ‘“‘ the 
Southwark Sampson,’ pulled up a tree 
nearly 14 yards in circumference in the 
presence of hundreds of people; the tree is 
said to have weighed 2,000 [szc] cwt. 

A cast taken from life of Eugen Sandow 
is described in the Strand Magazine, Octo- 
ber, 1901, pp. 461—468. 

Paul Conchas, ‘‘ the Army Hercules,’’ is 
described in the Windsor Magazine, May, 
1904, pp. 746-750. 

J. ARDAGH. 


AUGHTERS OF JOHN KNOX (cli. 
100).—According to the ‘D.N.B.’ the 
three daughters of John Knox by his second 
wife were :— 
Martha (1565 ?—1592), wife of Alexander, 
son of Robert Fairlie, laird of Braid. 
Margaret (b. 1567?) married Zachary 
Pont, Archdeacon of Caithness, in 1608. 
Elizabeth (1570?—1625), married John 
Welsh, minister of Ayr. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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The Library. | 


L’Apparicion Maistre Jehan de Meun et le 
Somnium super Materia Scismatis D’Honoré 
Bonet: Thése pour le Doctorat d’Université 
a la Faculté des Lettres de Strasbourg en 
1926, par Ivor Arnold. (Société d’Edition: 
Les Belles Lettres, Paris; Oxford, Humphrey 
Milford, 7s. net.) ; 

i a vivid phrase, binding the men of the 
fourteenth and twentieth centuries with the 

ties of sport, Honoré Bonet, in his dedication 

told Jean de Montaigu that he was sending 
him a copy of a_book “ escript en cestuy 
chault temps, en la saison de la chace de 

Vesprevier;” i.e., in the hawking season, 








, 2 : | which lasted from Ste. Madeleine to the end 
ried Count Barziza, a Venetian, who came | 


of September. With a sly smile, Bonet, re- 
minding us of that eighth century cat, Pangur 
Ban and his monk master, remarks that as 
great lords pursue game, so clerks, to avoid 
idleness, hunt game among their books. 
‘ L’Apparicion ’* it was which Bonet sent, and 
from this MS., and another which he 
presented to the Duchess of Orleans, Mr. 
Arnold has produced the present text: prefix- 
ing an Introduction, giving essential details 
of Bonet’s life and surroundings, describing 
the MSS.—the original not having been found 
—together with information on phonetics, 
grammar and versification. 

dling pleasantly in Maistre Jehan’s garden, 
Honoré Bonet fell asleep and dreamed that its 
former owner came, and, having reproached 
the interloper, denounced the evils of the 
day. His stricture 

Moynes et autres religieux 

Sont devenus tant glorieux 
left the gentle Bonet unscathed, for he had 
a soft answer whenever Maistre Jehan “se 
courrouga,” and always he laboured to abate 
the disasters of the Papal Schism—as may be 
gathered from the ‘ Somnium,’ printed as an 
Appendix, from a Vatican MS.—and his con- 
stant care was to bring men in general to a 
better way. He is not seldom an_ urbane 
corrective to such vehemence as Langland’s. 

Four others break in on this dialogue, all 
proscribed persons; a physician, a Jew, a 
Saracen, a Jacobin, of the Order of Preachers, 
expelled from the University of Paris for 
erroneous views upon the Immaculate Con- 
ception. They give that wide scope for argu- 
ment, description and pleading which so 
universally attracted the mind of the four- 
teenth century; and which also, as one manu- 
script after another is made accessible, give 
modern men a more lively notion of that 
everyday life than the most painstaking 
historian can produce. For, the plea of the 


Early English Text Society that “ until all 


Early English MSS. are printed, no proper 
History of our Language or Social Life is 
possible,” applies beyond England. An era 
which is beginning in every relation of human 
life to move towards synthesis must surely 
soon realise that European literature is a 
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whole, and, to be rightly understood, must 
be treated as such. When this comparative 
study becomes general, and as the great 
exemplars in verse and prose are garnered in, 
trom the Latin countries round the Mediter- 


ranean, from Flanders, Germany and 
England, Mr. Arnold’s reproach—‘‘ l’insup- 


portable insipidité de la plupart des ouvrages 
que nous a légués le xivé siécle littéraire ” 
may not be widely endorsed. 


He declines to decide whether or no 
‘L’Apparicion * is a “ Chef d’ouvre.”  Cer- 
tainly, it comes near that in the Saracen’s 


speech. Beginning with subtle flattery of the 
French nation, he ends in bitter scorn of their 
nobles’ luxury, and of the Christian lack of 
charity. This infidel dwells insistently on the 
folly and vice of ‘‘ division ’’-— 

Car une loy conjoint les cuers, 

Diverse loy depart les meurs; 
on the callous disregard of the home-stayers 
in France for their nobles 

Qui vivés dilicieusement 

hefore they went crusading, but now endure 
bitter slavery— 

Mengant pou de pain sans oignons 


. . . + . 


Jamais en lit ne coucheront 

Tant qu’en Turquie esclaux seront; 
and not least on the superior value of working 
men for military purposes— 

Ceulx qui pourroient mieulx porter 

Le long chemin, la longue paine; 

Car pour nourreture vilaine 

Ne craingnent mal lit ne mal pain, 


Et ont les braz usez pour donner 

Grans coupz et longuement tenir, 

Car ont usé paine souffrir. 
Incidentally. these graphic lines give some 
idea ot Bonet’s versification, which as Mr. 
Arnold observes, is not of the highest quality 

The Professor of Poetry at Oxford is no 
doubt right in his recent suggestion that “‘ the 
criticism of poetry would be the better if it 
took a psychological holiday,” since lately it 
has amounted to little beyond shaky hypotheses 
concerning passing phases. The genuine com- 
parative study of literature, which cannot ex- 
clude all psychological data, should however 
begin in earnest, and might, for the present, 
defer its vacaition indefinitely. 

The adequacy of critical apparatus is no 
fixed quantity: but we venture to say that 
in his generally judicious Introduction, in apt 
notes, put not in a remote corner but where 
their need arises, and in his_ sufficient 
Glossary, Mr. Arnold has done all for which 
’ perspicacious student can fairly ask. 


Caius Gabriel Cibber, 1630-1700: His Life and 
Work. By Harold Faber. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, £1 11s. 6d. net). 

HERE seems to be some revival among us 
of a taste for what our fathers in the 
seventeenth century counted heautifial in the 
way of sculpture. The subject of this care- 
ful, well-documented and beautifully illus- 
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trated monograph was a Danish sculptor, who, 
after work as a lad in Denmark, and a time 
of study in Italy, came and settled in England, 
where he made his way, married a lady of 
some fortune and station named Jane Colley, 
and became by her the father of Colley Cibber, 
the poet and playwright. Gabriel Cibber is a 
product of the Renaissance acting upon genius 
native to the North—not, in his case, genius 
powerful enough to assimilate the foreign in- 
fluence to the point of making it one with itself. 
There is, in consequence, something about his 
work both highly interesting and oddly irri- 
tating, both strong and at the same time sug- 
gestive of a certain uncouth helplessness. Mr. 
Harald Faber several times bestows upon his 
figures the praise of ‘“‘ beautiful,” a particular 
praise which they seldom deserve. Wren was 
one of those who approved of Cibber, and the 
piece of the sculptor’s work which is most fre- 
quently under a Londoner’s eyes is the alto 
rilievo on the west side of the pedestal of the 
Monument. This exemplifies as well as any 
specimen of his art the two imperfectly 
blended strains of inspiration in him. For 
Wren, too, he made the four tigures on the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge, as well 
as some other pieces. In spite of the obvious 
reminiscence of Michelangelo it is in the two 
““ Madnesses,”’ strangely erected on the gates 
of the Bethlehem Hospital after this had been 
moved in 1675 to Moorfields—two figures naked 
and recumbent on straw mats, the one melan- 
choly mad, the other raving and in chains— 


—that Cibber best reveals his genius. Mr. 
Faber quotes a passage of Alan Cunning- 


ham, which strikes the right note about these 
in speaking of the “fervour of poetic senti- 
ment in them.” It is this quality—the revela- 
tion which they make of the poetry of madness 
—that gives them alone of all Cibber’s work 
the right to be described as great. That 
which, if not graceful as a whole, possesses in 
detail much grace and beauty is the monu- 
ment in the Sackville chapel at Withyham, 
Sussex. 

Not less interesting than Cibber’s work as 
a sculptor—of which examples are to be seen 
at Chatsworth, Hampton Court, Windsor, and 
one or two other places besides those we have 
mentioned—is the story of his connection with 
the Danish Church in Wellclose Square. He 
seems during his youthful and early middle 
life largely to have forgotten his native land, 
but as years came upon him the Dane in him 
came forward once more. A small colony of 
Danish timber merchants, whose business in 
London had been increased by the need of 
timber for rebuilding after the Great Fire, 
was established east of the Tower; and not 
only did Danish troops come to England in the 
service of William of Orange, but by the mar- 
riage of Anne with Prince George of Den- 
mark, a few Danes had been brought over and 
into connection with the Court. In 1692 they 
were numerous and influential enough to form 
a Danish congregation and to desire a place 
of worship of their own, a privilege which was 
granted them in 1695. They had already he- 
gun to build their church on a site, for which 
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they had acquired a 999 years’ lease, in Well- 
close Square, Christian V. King of Denmark, 
defraying most of the building expenses, and 
Cibber acting as architect, a labour for which 
he declined payment. The church was of red- 
brick and Portland stone in the renaissance 
style of Wren, with apse at the east end; and 
Cibber adorned it with sculpture. Figures of 
Faith, Hope and Charity, cast in lead, were on 
the west front over the entrance door; and 
figures, carved in wood, of St. John Baptist, 
St. Peter, St Paul and Moses were on the 
reredos. Mr. Faber gives us in detail the 
somewhat chequered history of the church, 
which, after much struggle at the last to keep 
it going, was disposed of in 1868. It was pulled 
down and a school erected on the site. The 
leaden figures might be seen set up on the 
school for a time, but now, through Mr. 
Faber’s instrumentality, they have found their 
way to Copenhagen—the only examples of 
Cibber’s art in the country of his birth. The 
four figures from the reredos are now in the 
Danish seamen’s mission church at Poplar. 
Though he married a_ well-to-do woman, 
Cibber’s life was not financially prosperous. 
He has his place in Vertue, and therefore in 
Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes of Painting,’ but he 
came not quite into the front rank of the 
artists of his time, and what money he gained, 
whether hy fortune or industry, he had not 
skill to keep. The frontispiece gives us his 
portrait from Walpole—an interesting head, 
which somehow, like his work itself, suggests 
that he might have fared better under some 
other star than that of the Renaissance. 


E have received from the Oxford Univer- 


sity Press two new numbers of _ their 
series of the World’s Classics, viz., Austin 
Dobson’s ‘ Rosalba’s Journal’ and ‘Old Ken- 
sington Palace.’ Austin Dobson is, perhaps, 
somewhat over-represented in the series. In 
their series of English Comedies of the Eigh- 
teenth Century, the Oxford Press have now 
brought out Thomas Morten’s ‘Speed the 
Plough,’ and Mrs. Inchhald’s ‘ Every One Has 
His Fault ’"—each with a brief but useful intro- 
duction by Mr Allardyce Nicoll. 
These attractive and well-printed booklets, 
which cost but a shilling each, deserve to be 
widely known. They should be useful to the 


aspiring playwright as well as to the student | 


of literature. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


We congratulate Messrs. Bowrs and Bowes: 


ot Cambridge on ‘their excellent Catalogue No. 
435 describing their collection of books printed 
between 1477 and 1600—a list arranged in 
chronological order and equipped with careful 
notes. Some of the books here offered come 
from the libraries of the late Francis Jenkin- 
son, Charles Sayle and A. G. W. Murray. Of 
the eight fifteenth cenitury books the Venetian 


ycomlia 
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‘ Ciceronis Epistolarum Familiarum ad Lentu- 
lum Proconsulem ’ ot 1400 with the commentary 
of Bonus Accursius Pisanus is one of the most 
tempting. Its price is #10 10s. Among the fitty 
odd books belonging to the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century we noted the first edition 
of Livy printed in italic type (1518-1523) 
** Venetiis in edibus Aldi, et Andre Soceri,” 
a complete copy offered for £3 3s.; and among 
those of the second quarter, the Scholia on 
iuripides edited by Archbishop Arsenius 
Venice, 1534 (£2 2s.) and Chaloner’s englishing 
ot the ‘‘Moriew Encomium ’—London, 1549 (£5 
19s.) .Other good items are a copy of ‘ The 
Instructions of Alexias, the Priest of Rarturos 
and Keeper of the Archives of Corcyra,’ Venice, 
1560 (£2 2s.); Cardinal Pole’s * De Concilio,’ 
said to be the first work printed at Rome by 
Paulus Minutius, 1561 (£2 2s.); Dr. John 
Caius’s ‘De antiquitate Cantabrigiensis 
Academie’ Libri duo—London, 1568 (£3 3s.); 
the first correct edition of Matthew of West- 
minster, published by Archbishop Parker— 
London, 1570 (£2 2s.) and the first complete 
* Works’ of Plutarch (£2 10s.). We noticed 
too William Lambarde’s ‘ Perambulation of 
Kent ’—London, 1586 (£5 5s.) and Samuel 
Lewkenor’s ‘ Discourse for such as are 
desirous to know... forraine Cities without 
travelling to see them ’*—London, 1600 
(£10 10s.). 


CORRIGENDA. 


At ante, p. 121, col. 2, 
quotes it in his hook 
Mau, ete. 

J At ante, p. 125, col. 1, line 15 from foot, for 
eyo .... vourg@m read «yw... . vouitw, and 
line 10 from foot, for ‘“‘ better” read matter. 

At ibid. col. 2, line 13, for Boorevyirns read 
Boorpuyitns. 


line 13, for ‘* Mall 
on Pompeii” read 


Novices to CornresPONDENTS 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

APPROVED ‘ Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

Wen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
| another contributor, correspondents are Tre 
| quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 

the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q.’ to which the latter refers 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to aD 

article which has already appeared, corres- 

pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and pa 
at which the contribution in question is to 

, found. 
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